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Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 

Martha Fleming 



During the first half of last month, the 
pupils of the elementary school were 
working on the following programme, 
which was given to their friends. This 
was the culmination of their study on these 
subjects. 

1. Spring Song Caesar Cui 

2. Julius Caesar. Act I., Scenes Land II. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 

3. Music 

4. Rip Van Winkle Fifth Grade 

A play arranged by the children from Washing- 
ton Irving's story of Rip Van Winkle. 

Incidental Music fgjj&hole 

5. Hunting Song of Seeonee Pack 

Eleanor Smith 

6. The Adoption of Mowgli into the 

Seeonee Pack: A dramatization by 
the children from Rudyard Kip- 
ling's Jungle Book 

Third and Fourth Grades 

7. Earth's Resurrection, Trio Jasperson 

8. The Sleeping Beauty, Pantomime 

First and Second Grades 

Prologue 
Scene 1. The Christening— Music. Mendelssohn 

44 Through the House," Trio Mendelssohn 

Scene 2. The Enchantment — Music Wagner 

Song Reinecke 

Scene 3. The Awakening— Music Rubinstein 

44 And o'er the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Thro' all the world she followed him." 
— Tennyson. 

The following is a report of a rehearsal 
taken from the Chicago Tribune of April 
28th. It was written by Cora Handy of 
the Pedagogic Class. 

Kipling's Jungle-Book Dramatized 

by School Children 

At the Chicago Institute the children in the 
Third and Fourth grades have dramatized part 
of Kipling's Jungle Book as a part of their daily- 
lessons. Not only is the story a new theme for 
dramatic form, but the method of procedure 



which the children have taken is decidedly 
novel. 

The adoption of Mowgli into the Seeonee 
wolf pack is the subject that the boys and girls 
are representing. This is done in two scenes, 
the first being laid in father wolf's cave, 
where Mowgli obtains refuge from the tiger, 
Shere Khan, and the second scene is upon the 
Council Rock, when Mowgli is formally adopted 
into their pack by the wolves. 

All of the work has been done by the children 
themselves, Miss Fleming and Miss Van Hoe- 
sen taking no more part in the various discus- 
sions arising than any of the children. In one 
way the story lessened the difficulties attached 
to dramatizations as a rule by the fact that the 
text is almost dialogue form in the original. 
The speeches are all taken directly from the 
book, with no additions, only an occasional cut 
being necessary. 

First, the story was read to the children 
several times, as they were greatly interested 
and clamored for it again and again. The idea 
that they could act the story themselves came 
from the children. This was not their first ex- 
perience of the kind, for the dramatic is one of 
the foremost modes of expression at the Insti- 
tute. The children were quick to see the pos- 
sibilities which the Jungle Book offers in this 
direction. 

Each Wrote Drama 

As they were all eager to carry out the idea, 
each one wrote out the story as he thought it 
should be acted, giving the speeches, stage set- 
ting, and costuming necessary. These were 
considered by the children, and finally together 
they reduced it to what they thought the best 
form. 

After they had decided upon the number of 
scenes and their location, the first acting began, 
and the greatest enthusiasm was aroused. They 
wished every particular to be in full accordance 
with life, and necessarily this involved much 
labor, as Chicago boys and girls are not likely 
to know all the details necessary to represent 
wild animals in an Indian jungle. When the 
Kipling text would not help them, trips were 
made to Lincoln Park, where the animals were 
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interviewed personally as to their habits and 
characteristics. If a discussion arose as to just 
how a wolf sits, or if Baloo did not know exactly 
in what way to manage his feet, the children 
watched the bears and wolves in their cages. 
They learned .many little mannerisms of the 
beasts in this way, too, and they are careful to 
represent these to make their story as complete 
as possible. 

For Bagheera to make the panther's spring 
into the circle on Council Rock required much 
practice and frequent visits, but this has been 
accomplished in a truly panther-like manner. 
When Baloo addresses the wolf pack, speaking 
in favor of the "man's cub," it is easy to imagine 
a big brown bear really there. It was not easy 
for the children to decide which ones they 
thought were most fitted to take the various 
animals' parts, so each one took them all at dif- 
ferent times and then they were able to judge 
from seeing many act. 

Cave Made of Chairs 

Four of the youngest children represent the 
little wolf cubs, and at the beginning of the 
scene they are asleep, huddled together with 
mother wolf, father wolf lying a little way from 
them, also asleep. As it grows dark they slowly 
awake, and father wolf announces his intention 
of going to hunt, when Tabaqui, the jackal, 
comes to the cave, made of chairs, and tells 
them that the terrible Shere Khan is going to 
hunt near there that night. The little boy play- 
ing Tabaqui scuttles across the floor in a fashion 
truly jackal-like, while the two older wolves 
glare at him, sitting wolf-like on their hind feet, 
while the forepaws are stiffened. 

As Tabaqui sneaks out of the cave mouth 
the stranger in the classroom is startled by the 
tigerish howl of Shere Khan in the thicket near, 
which changes into a loud purr that seems to 
come from every side, ending with a howl which 
tells the wolves of the tiger spring and slip. 

All the children are worked up to a high 
pitch when the tiger finally shows himself at 
the cave mouth, demanding Mowgli, who has 
entered there. Every muscle is tense, and tiger 
and wolf look at each other with most savage 
glares. Tabaqui's attitude behind Shere Khan 
is everything becoming a cringing jackal. It is 
remarkable how well the children adhere to the 
Kipling atmosphere. 

The first scene ends as father wolf says, 
"But what will the pack say?" after mother 
wolf has sent away the tiger and has determined 
to keep Mowgli as one of her own cubs. 



On Council Rock 

In the second scene there are many more of 
the animals than in the first, for the scene takes 
place on the Council Rock, where every wolf 
has brought his cubs to the pack to be identified 
and adopted. The many cubs lie in the center 
of the group and their parents point them. out 
with pride. The Lone Wolf, Akela, is above 
the rest on a rock, lying outstretched with his 
head upon his paws. The big brown bear, 
Baloo, as the teacher of young wolves, is the 
only other animal besides the wolves allowed 
at the council. He lies quiet until the discus- 
sion arises over Mowgli, when he arises to the 
occasion and speaks in his behalf. Mowgli 
himself is one of the younger children, and he 
sits playing with pebbles unconcernedly while 
the wolves debate about his life. Shere Khan 
is outside the circle, but he makes his presence 
known by trying to interfere with mother wolf's 
rights to keep Mowgli. The panther also is in 
the background; when he comes to buy Mowgli 
for a young bullock he leaps into the circle of 
wolves with catlike t agility. 

At their final giving of the scenes, next 
Wednesday morning, when friends can come to 
see them, the children will be dressed in skins 
and look much more like the animals they rep- 
resent than ever in rehearsal. But they enter 
into the spirit of the story so heartily, and 
are so untiring in their efforts to have it lifelike, 
that it requires but the smallest bit of imagina- 
tion to make the spectator believe that he is in 
the midst of the jungle in the middle of the night. 
The unhuman cries of the various animals 
might lead the uninitiated to think himself in 
close proximity to a zoo. 

The Pedagogic classes attended rehear- 
sals of the plays, and many questions arose 
which have been freely and fully discussed 
by them. Among these were the following: 

What is the value of bringing the chil- 
dren's work to the state of perfection nec- 
essary for public presentation? Is it worth 
the time that must necessarily be given to 
it? Is it wise to interfere with the regular 
programme of the school for special train- 
ing? What are the dangers to the school; 
to the individual? What is the effect upon 
the speech, voice, and movement of the 
children? Upon the reading? Upon the 
oral reading? Upon the usual morning 
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exercises? Upon the whole spirit of the 
school? Was it a unifying element? 
Were there any signs of self-consciousness 
in the children taking part ? 

It was decided that these questions could 
be answered only by watching the children 
and noting the effect upon their character 
and daily work. 

As stated in the May Course of Study, 
the members of the Pedagogic Class were 
asked to write recollections of the dramatic 
plays of their childhood; also observations 
on the plays of other children. A few of 
these are given as they were presented. Be- 
cause of lack of space, and owing to thesimi- 
larity of many of the experiences, only ex- 
tracts are given from others. 

I. 

"As I recall my childhood, I have no 
recollection of any dramatic plays but those 
imitative of the life about me. The domestic 
and social life were the subjects of all my 
dramatic efforts. Of course the family play 
was the first of which I have any recollec- 
tion, the father and mother and the chil- 
dren. Then there was the interminable 
exchange of visits, the interest of which 
was heightened by costumes, consisting of 
long skirts and bonnets, and even such 
realistic details as veils and card-cases. I 
can recall a most satisfactory sense of pleas- 
ure in the wearing of this costume, and in 
the actual going to the gate and walking 
up and ringing the door-bell. As I think 
of it now, I believe that was the nearest ap- 
proach to dramatization I ever made as a 
child. I was always the same personage — 
a woman whom I very much admired. 

"I recall a delight in being the mistress 
of the household and presiding at all func- 
tions, especially at the dining-table. I 
cannot say whether this was an evidence of 
the maternal or the 'bossing' instinct. 

"In the home life the visits of the doc- 
tor, and the subsequent administering of 



medicine to unruly children, was a feature 
of play. 

"I remember in a vague way of playing 
church, and later, school. 

"All of these plays I suppose in a sense 
come in the category of dramatic play. 
I have no recollection of ever represent- 
ing or being a character except in these 
plays. 

"I have no recollection of ever play- 
ing or acting a story of any kind. I do 
not think any flight of that kind would 
have received any encouragement or even 
toleration. I never remember represent- 
ing flowers, winds, or any such thing, 
and I did not hear the myths or fairy- 
stories until I was grown. And yet, with 
this statement of my own childhood, I 
want to give my recent experience. When 
I have seen the children in our own school 
here dramatizing their stories and acting 
scenes in their history and literature study, 
I have been conscious of a very strange 
feeling — and a feeling that is difficult for 
me to put into words. It was a recog- 
nition — a sudden and almost startling 
recognition — of an old something, a long- 
forgotten feeling of my childhood. I saw 
this feeling named. The thought that 
came to me when I first saw these chil- 
dren acting these little scenes was, ' There 
it is! That is what that something was that 
I always wanted to do/ And I thought 
how I would have loved that when I was a 
child, and there was an intense realization of 
something that had been left out of my 
life. 

" I give this experience of mature years 
as my reason and justification for giving 
children the opportunity for expression in 
dramatic representation. " 

II. 

" Of my own dramatic experiences I 
remember very little, except that I loved 
to play that I was another person than my- 
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self. That person whom I imagined myself 
to be was always some one whom I had 
seen and very much admired, or some one 
whom I believed had everything that could 
possibly be desired to make her happy, as, 
for instance, a princess. I loved also to play 
that I was a mother of a family. I think 
that I never played that I was an animal, 
or personified any inanimate thing. 

" I have watched with interest the intense 
life which one little boy lived in his make- 
believe world, from the time that he was 
three until five years of age. He played 
the greater part of the time alone, although 
he had two older sisters, and during that 
time he most often played horse. I have 
watched him when for hours during a day, 
and day after day, he would go up and 
down the road dragging a cart after him, 
prancing or running as nearly like a horse 
as possible, or he would stand at the post 
pawing the ground as if he were anxious 
to get away. 

"One day he came into the house 
through the back door on his hands and 
knees. He did not say a word, but in 
some way he made us understand that he 
wanted a drink. He was not satisfied 
until the dipper was set on the floor in 
front of him, and he could drink after the 
fashion of a horse. 

"That summer we went to the woods on 
a picnic. During the day L disap- 
peared for a few minutes, but very soon 
we heard him loudly crying, and looking 
into the woods we saw him standing by a 
tree, evidently in great distress. We soon 
discovered the trouble. He had been 
playing horse, and imagined himself tied 
to the tree, and so strong was this imagi- 
nation that when he became tired and 
wanted to get away, he thought he could 
not. He would not leave the tree, although 
w r e called to him to come, until his mother 
went through a process of untying him. 
Until she did, he really suffered. 



"One morning he was just ready for his 
bath, when he made a sudden escape from 
his nurse and ran out through the open 
door into the yard, calling out at the top 
of his voice, ' Dis horsie got away wizout 
any harness on. Dis horsie got away/ etc. 
His nurse caught him, but she could not 
lead him back peacefully until she had 
put on him an imaginary harness. 

" One day we sat down to dinner, and a 
platter with an unusually large fish upon 

it was placed before his father. L 

looked at it intently for a minute, then 
folded his hands, gave a little sigh, and 
said, ' Mr. Fis', we're about to eat you/ 

"At night, after he had gone to bed, 
two or three times he called the bears to 
come and get him, as if he dared them to. 
Then he broke down and cried, fearing 
they might really take him at his word." 

III. 

" South of my home was a little slough, 
which was frozen in winter. I enjoyed 
walking up and down upon the ice imag- 
ining the ice was the pavements and the 
banks were the rows of houses in the 
streets of Boston. I had never been in 
Boston, nor in any other large city. I do 
not remember where I had heard of Bos- 
ton, nor what I really knew about it. I 
was always alone when I played this. 

" In the spring and summer I played in 
the orchard. I sat under the trees and 
imagined they were the homes of people 
who had the same names as the trees, and 
the same characteristics as the trees and 
apples. For instance, the snow apple-tree 
was a wide-spreading tree, with low 
branches, bearing apples with very red 
skins and very white pulp. Mrs. Snow 
was a short, stout woman, wearing a cotton 
dress and white apron; she had red cheeks, 
was always mild but jolly, not very quick- 
witted — a motherly woman. Her daughter, 
Emma, was a slight little girl, with very, 
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very white skin, red cheeks, blue eyes, and 
brown hair which curled. I can remem- 
ber the appearance and characteristics of 
four other tree-women, but Emma Snow 
is the only child I ever named, although 
there were children in the other tree 
homes. 

" This play was carried on for whole 
seasons, and, I believe, from year to year. 
My solitary play is that which I remember 
most vividly." 

IV. 

" Philip used to make believe that he 
was a bird and chirp. At times when 
playing this he would refuse to talk, saying 
that he was a bird and could not talk. He 
tried to peck up crumbs. He used to 
make believe that he was a cat and try to 
lap up milk or water as they do. 

" He was very often an engine and when 
this was the case, he made the noises of 
the whistle and the bell. Then he was the 
whistle or the bell, and at the same time 
the whole engine. Sometimes he was a 
whole train, and at the same time the 
brakeman calling the names of the stations. 

" My brother and I used to play that we 
were wild animals. Our cave was under 
the table, or sometimes we made a cave of 
chairs turned sideways. Often one of us 
would be a hunter and shoot a bear — one 
of the others. Then the bear would be 
carved and eaten, and immediately after- 
ward return to life and become another 
bear. Sometimes we were lions and 
wolves. 

" We used to go fishing often, the fish- 
ing-rod being a cane. As soon as the fish 
was landed, he would jump out of the 
boat and become another fish." 

V. 

"A little three-year-old girl once said 
to me, 'Now you be mamma, and I'll be 
papa, and I'll go to town while you stay 
at home and get dinner.' 



"She then proceeded to hitch up a 
chair for a horse, and a very unruly one it 
proved to be, judging from her efforts to 
keep it under control. After some 
moments I made a remark to her, when 
she answered indignantly, 'Don't talk to 
me; don't you know that I am four or five 
miles away — -almost up to Ottawa ? ' 

"A certain little boy announced one 
day when about four or five years of age, 
' Well, I want to be God, so I can say to 
things to be and they'll be. 1 One day he 
was found perched up on a slight eleva- 
tion, 'from which he looked down on a 
little brother who waited for his commands, 
such as, 'Let the little boy run,' 'Let the 
little boy be still,' etc. 

"The following took place among a 
company of blind children: They were 
found chasing around in great confusion, 
evidently trying to keep away from one 
grotesque little figure, who reached out 
after them and made a hissing sound. 
The teacher caught him and asked what 
they were playing. 'Oh!' said he, ' we 
are playing hell, and I'm the devil — don't 
you hear 'em sizz-z-z? ' " 

VI. 

"I do not remember dramatizing any 
stories before I was old enough to read 
them for myself. Then we read stories 
for the sole purpose of playing them. We 
would never play if any one could see or 
hear us. We were rather afraid that some 
one would make fun of us. 

" From the age of ten to fourteen we 
played constantly, whenever we could go 
to any part of the house where we would 
not have an audience. 

" We often played the same thing over 
and over for three or four hours at a time, 
and every day at that. 

" Our favorites were such books as Swiss 
Family Robinson, the Elsie books, and 
stories of girls who went to boarding- 
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schools, and who got into all sorts of mis- 
chief. We two were apt to be five different 
characters in a single hour. 

"In the evening, when we studied our 
school lessons, we were always girls (with 
high-sounding names), who were at board- 
ing-school. I shall always remember the 
intense pleasure we derived from these 
plays. We often wondered if other chil- 
dren ever played in this way, and great 
was my surprise when I first heard it 
mentioned in this school that it was natural 
for all children to do so." 

VII. 

" Most of the stories told me were Bible 
stories, and I had a feeling that they were 
1 a thing apart ' from everyday life. How- 
ever, I never hesitated to play church and 
Sunday-school, and one time added .the 
Lord's supper to my church service, being 
in turn minister and congregation. I 
played this only once; those in authority 
over me forbade a repetition. 

" One feature of our ' church ' play was 
a source of amusement to our mother, and 
the greatest delight to us. That was the 
music, or rather the hymns. 

" Words and music were of our own 
composition, and the result, if not musical, 
was unique. We also ' created ' the words 
themselves. They were weird enough, be- 
ing, as nearly as I can recall them, some- 
thing like this: 

" ' Geegobor'ns ashanestc! 
Angeme'son nsshtebo! ' 

" I am sure we were as tender-hearted as 
children usually are, but our grief over the 
death of a baby chicken, a kitten, or a 
canary bird, was by no means inconsolable 
when we considered the possibilities there 
were in a funeral." 

VIII. 

" We used to dramatize Louisa Alcott's 
plays. The landing on the stairs was our 



stage. We often took plays in which 
there was a prince. We also used to play 
boarding-school. I did these last two 
when I was about fifteen years old." 

IX. 

" When I began going to school I played 
school at home, in season and out of sea- 
son. Myself and playmates took turns in 
being teacher. The two things we enjoyed 
most were thrashing the pupils if we were 
the teacher, or speaking the pieces if we 
were the pupils. I have wanted to be a 
pedagogue ever since that time. 

" One thing I used to do a great deal, 
when alone, was to take objects, such as 
thimbles and spools, play they were people, 
and then make them act parts. In this 
way I acted out many phases of the life 
going on around me. Some of these little 
dramas were love stories, and I remember 
how keenly I used to feel the parts I was 
having these objects act. 

"For several mornings this last week I 
have noticed the children in the primary 
grades of the Institute in their free play in 
the gymnasium. They have made a boat 
out of the benches and other material, 
using the wands for oars. It really looked 
very much like a boat. Some of the chil- 
dren were passengers, others were the dif- 
ferent officers of the crew." 

X. 

"One of our favorite games was convent. 
We usually played this on Sunday after- 
noon. In this game we were all nuns, and 
we would go into a dark closet and stay a 
long time praying. The floor, we said, was 
made of stone, and we must kneel there for 
twenty-four hours, until our sins had been 
forgiven. 

" I think that the game I liked the best 
was dressing up in my mother's old clothes 
and playing that I was a peddler or gypsy 
woman. I was always very fond of dressing 
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up in any kind of costume and imitating 
people." 

XI. 

"I delighted in fixing up a chair or a 
table to look like a piano, and in sitting 



and playing by the hour. I would hold my 
head as I had seen musicians do, and 
would try to move my fingers as they did. 
I think there really was music in my soul, 
as I played the part of the musician day 
after day." 



John Duncan 
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Antoinette Hollister 
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PAINTING BY STUDENT OF SECOND GRADE 



We print drawings from the various 
rooms of the school. 

The First Grade is represented by two 
pictures of the Lake Bluff region, done 
on a recent excursion, and one of a scene 
from the story of the Sleeping Beauty. 
The Third and Fourth grades collected 
the wild flowers upon the same excursion, 
and made very excellent pictures of them 
afterward. Unfortunately these drawings 
suffer in reproduction by the loss of the 
color. 

The Fifth Grade who enacted the story 
of Rip Van Winkle before the school, a 
short time ago, have made a series of pic- 
tures of the various incidents of the story. 
These pictures are at a large size, and 



are executed with colored crayons on 
a gray paper. The two accompanying 
drawings on page 882 give some suggestion 
of them. 

The cut on page 883 represents Sir Bedi- 
vere's last look at Arthur as he sails away 
to Avalon. It is the work of a student in 
the Seventh Grade. 

The girls of the High School, in connec- 
tion with their work in Home Economics, 
are interesting themselves in ornamental 
needlework, and the beautiful design which 
serves as our frontispiece represents their 
efforts. 

The scarf border in silk needlework, on 
page 883, is designed and executed by a 
member of the Pedagogic Class, and from 



